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and Moravia. From these, we see no sign that the country was in any
way a unitary state. The Slavs who had settled in Bohemia are certainly
mentioned in Frankish sources, from the end of the eighth century, under
the general name of "Beehainri," "Boemani," and the like, denoting
clearly the inhabitants of "Behaim" or "Boihaemum," that is, the land
formerly settled by the Boii. But it is none the less certain that neither
at that time nor for long after did the Slavs create a united kingdom in
Bohemia, but they were split up into a considerable number of small tribes
each ruled by its own prince. In the centre of Bohemia, round about the
later capital, Prague, dwelt the race of true Bohemians (in Slavonic Cechs),
who were destined later to combine all the tribes which had settled in the
land into one state and one nation, and were to give it their name. This
name the old legend derived from a certain 6ech, first progenitor of the
race, who is said to have led his people out of the east to their new home.
Later, according to the legend, there appears at the head of the race the
wise Libusa, whose chosen husband, the farmer Pfemysl, was founder of
the princely house of the Pfemyslids, the house which, as time went on,
gathered into its hands the overlordship of all Bohemia and Moravia, and
ruled both countries until its extinction in 1306.

The union of the small Slavonic tribes in Bohemia and Moravia was
indeed only gradually achieved, and required the co-operation of many
different factors. In Moravia, the progress towards unification was more
rapid than in Bohemia proper. As early as the first half of the ninth
century, we find a united kingdom of Moravia, with prince Mojmfr at
its head. It included, besides Moravia, probably the northern portion of
the later Austria, and certainly the western portion of the modern
Slovakia. Mojimr's successor, Rastiz or Rostislav (about 846 onward),
under whose rule the power of the Great Moravian kingdom was still
further increased, won an important place in history through his
services in the conversion of his people to Christianity. The Christian
faith had indeed been known before this to the Slavs who inhabited
Bohemia and Moravia, chiefly through German, and more particularly
Bavarian, priests. From a contemporary source we learn, for instance,
that in 845 certain Bohemian princes, with their followers, were baptised
at Ratisbon. Rostislav himself also was a Christian. But among the
people generally the new faith, preached as it was in a foreign tongue by
German priests, was little comprehended. Accordingly Prince Rostislav,
who was clearly actuated by the desire not only to establish the Christian
faith in his dominions, but also to shake himself free from dependence
upon the episcopate of Bavaria, turned, about 860, to Pope Nicholas I, and
requested him to send teachers of the Christian faith competent to explain
its leading principles in a way which the people might understand. When
Rome, probably for the reason that no such teachers could be found,
failed to comply with this request, Prince Rostislav caused the same
petition to be laid before the Greek Emperor Michael at Constantinople.
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